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a spkit of defiance and contempt towards the Nawab's authority among his
prominent subjects and created a sort of sphere of influence for the Company
within his territory. The third was the initiation of a scheme of military
assistance to the IMawab to quell internal disturbances and ward off external
attacks in return for the payment of a subsidy, and this in later years deve-
loped into the system of subsidiary alliance. The fourth was the gradual
alienation of his territories by the Nawab in favour of the Company, either
in lieu of the money which he had agreed to pay according to the terms of
the treaty or for military assistance which he received from time to time.
The cumulative effect of all these developments was that the revenues of the
Nawab were ruined; his military power completely collapsed; his civil autho-
rity was paralysed, and his territories passed bit by bit into the hands of
the Company. On the other hand, the Company, which was just a trading
corporation, acquired territorial interests and ambitions, and its servants
became king-makers. These developments may now be considered in detail

Illicit Inland Trade
In regard to the illicit inland trade differences between the English and
Mir Jafar arose soon after the latter's accession to power.   To make the
best use of the vast advantages gained by the treaty with the Nawab, the
Company's servants took to inland trading in salt and other articles.   In
carrying on their business, conscious of their military strength, they made
improper use of dastaks granted to the Company exempting them from pay-
ing duties on merchandise intended for purposes of external trade.   Since
Indian merchants were not exempt from these duties, this unequal and un-
fair competition tended to give the Company's servants a virtual monopoly
in the trade of these commodities.   On 10 September 1757 Umar Beg Khan,
Faujdar of Hooghly, complained to Clive that three boats laden with salt
and other effects allegedly belonging to the Company were sailing without
dastaks.   "The Company never send salt;'1 he wrote, "therefore I have not
let the boats pass on your account,   I am willing to submit to the loss of
duty on one or two boats with salt.   But the salt merchants complain and
want to leave off the business,   Mr. Watts and others that know the customs
will inform you the Company never trade in salt.   There are Tellingees in
every boat ready to quarrel.   The Governor of Chandernagore has wrote me
to pass such boats as have Tellingees "^   The fact was that the land from
Calcutta to Kulpi granted to the Company was, by virtue of its maritime
situation, favourable to salt manufacture.   As soon as the Nawab's orders
were issued for the transfer of these lands, the English merchants began
freely to trade in salt manufactured in the  Company's Zamindari.   The
Council at Fort William, which was well aware of this growing tendency
among their servants, had desired the Kesident at Murshidabad to request
the Nawab to permit trade in the hitherto forbidden commodities.   In their
letter dated 20 August 1757 they informed the Court;  "The President re-
membering something of a machulka exacted from Mr. Slackhouse, when
Chief of Cossimbazar, not to trade for [in] salt or goods and grain not
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